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philosophy of life, it is propaganda, it is dialogue, it is even conversation 
and portraiture, but there is no play. 

Once more Mr. Barker is concerned in this play with the subject of 
Waste. As in the play of that name, the waste of human life by traditions 
disturbed him, as in The Marrying of Anne Leete the waste of life by 
decadent manners and morals troubled him, and in The Voysey In- 
heritance the waste of money, here he inveighs against the waste of 
womanhood. Just what remedy he would suggest it would require a very 
penetrating critic to discover. He resents the six dull, middle-class, un- 
married daughters of Mr. Huxtable. He trusts that though they have not 
the life more abundant, they may yet have dreams, if they be only of ad- 
ventures with a new carpet-sweeper. One of the Misses Huxtable orders 
dinner; two are given to religion, with interests veering from district 
visiting to foreign missions; Julia studied at an art school and was un- 
happy, Emma took to common sense and ran to coats and skirts, and the 
youngest was trying to be a little wild. The tragedy of these common- 
or-garden lives, in Mr. Barker's opinion, seemed to be that, being minus 
husbands, they also had no children and by the laws of good society seemed 
to have missed the more thrilling and zestful experiences of life. 

If Act I. is taken up with showing the flaws in such lives as those of the 
Misses Huxtable, Act II. is devoted to showing how harried a young 
woman may be who decides to indulge in the liberty of having a child 
and foregoing a Wsband. Apparently this young woman has her creator's 
backing, for life and lives, at all costs, is Mr. Barker's creed, and of the 
difliculties of a single-handed rearing of a human being he knows and 
says nothing. 

Acts III. and IV. cope with the fine-lady problem. The Madras House 
is a great commercial institution for clothing fine ladies. This particular 
house is about to change hands from the Huxtables to an entertaining 
New England transcendentalist with a keen eye for the main chance. It 
may be said in passing that rarely has Mr. Barker done anything more 
brilliantly ironic than this Mr. State, who by profession dresses women's 
figures in silks and by temperament supplies their charms with phrases. 
His ability to discuss all subjects, missing the essence of life and gloating 
over the surfaces, his love of tawdry philosophy, and his instinct for 
material advantage are delightfully done. 

Jessica, the fine lady, is Mr. Barker's piece de resistance. She is 
"dainty in mind and body, gentle in thought and word, charming, deli- 
cate, sensitive, graceful, chaste, credulous of all good, shaming the world's 
ugliness and strife by the very ease and delightsomeness of her existence; 
fastidious — fastidious — fastidious." Learning and humor have salted her 
attractions, art and music and beautiful surroundings have made a setting 
for her, and yet Mr. Barker is no more satisfied with this edition de luxe 
than with the dull Misses Huxtable and not nearly so satisfied as with the 
daring Miss Yates who is willing to fight life single-handed. In the main, 
though it would be difficult to extract a philosophy of life from Granville 
Barker's speculations, he at least serves the purpose of questioning every 
aspect of life and of setting one's thoughts agog. 



India under Curzon and After. By Lovat Frazer. London: William 
Heinemann, 1911. 
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" To me the message is carved in. granite, it is hewn, out of the rock 
of doom — that our work is righteous and that it shall endure." These 
words were spoken by Lord Curzon at Mansion House in 1904. Who 
enters upon his work with such conviction, who finally receives the crown 
he has coveted all his life, is likely to do his work in heroic manner, and 
there is something heroic in all Lord Curzon's Indian experience and 
something of the hero-worshiper in Lovat Frazer's attitude as chronicler. 

Lovat Frazer was in India during the whole time of Lord Curzon's 
viceroyalty. He saw him land and depart. Most of that time he was 
the editor of the Times of India, with special facilities for acquiring 
knowledge. Like Lord Curzon himself, the author has the advantage of 
acquaintance with other Asiatic countries. He has visited most of the 
places mentioned in his book and knew personally most of those who 
figure in his pages. His knowledge of India and of India's affairs 
preceded Lord Curzon's arrival and continued after his departure. He 
disclaims, however, Lord Curzon's having any part in the volume either 
by suggestion or by approval. " He has not seen a line of it," writes the 
author, " and for any inaccuracies I am alone to blame." 

Lord Curzon was, with the exception of Lord Dalhousie, the youngest 
viceroy ever appointed. He was not yet forty when he received the ap- 
pointment, and he was one of the few viceroys whose previous experi- 
ences and studies had prepared him for the position. Oddly enough, the 
residence of the viceroy in Calcutta was copied, with certain additions, 
from Lord Curzon's ancestral mansion, Kedleston Hall in Derbyshire. 
When Lord Curzon was still a very young member of Parliament he made 
his first visit to Calcutta and lunched at Government House with Lord 
Dufferin. Afterward, as he was going back to his hotel, he halted outside 
the great gates, looked back at the building, and said : " The next time 
I enter these gates it shall be as viceroy." It was characteristic of Lord 
Curzon that his resolution was accomplished. From that time on he was 
preoccupied with India, its people, its history, its government, its civiliza- 
tion, and its life. When he entered public life he was conscious of India 
as "the political pillar of the Asiatic continent," and that the problems 
of Asia were all indissolubly connected with it. He set himself, therefore, 
the task of visiting in turn the various Asiatic countries and writing books 
about them. In 1887 and 1888 he made a journey around the world, 
going by the way of the United States and Canada to Japan, China, and 
India, where he remained four or five months wandering from Madura 
to Darjeeling and from Calcutta to the Khyber and including many places 
out of range of the average tourist. He wrote books on Persia and 
Afghanistan, and before he embarked as viceroy he had spent one year 
at the Indian Office and three at the Foreign Office. 

The author of this volume says that if he were asked to name the four 
principal achievements of Lord Curzon in India he would select the parti- 
tion of Bengal, the solution of the northwest-frontier problem, the reform 
of the educational system, and the formulation of a land revenue policy. 
Of these four problems and Lord Curzon's resolute and effective dealing 
with them the volume gives a clear and statistical account, as well as a vivid 
picture of Lord Curzon's personal influence with the native princes, and 
an admiring glance at his ability to overhaul and simplify the machinery 
of government. The author is inclined to mitigate the sensational accounts 
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of the devastation by plague and famine in India and to attribute the 
appalling death-rate very often to climatic conditions. There is a full 
account of the English irrigation -works and a very technical chapter on 
fiscal policies. 

The book is not only ably 'written, but it carries conviction as only a 
book written by one profoundly conversant with a subject can do. There 
are many passages of eloquent and haunting description. Indeed, after 
the two or three very light and very slight books of Eastern travel, given 
us recently by American writers, it is a pleasure to see India through the 
eyes of one who has no case to prove, but is telling of what he has known 
and known intimately for many years. 



Tante. By Anjte Douglas Sedgwick. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1912. 

Some ten or a dozen years ago, the writer was asked in the drawing- 
room of the famous Oxford Professor of Classics, Arthur Sidgwick, who 
by general consent was considered the greatest living American novelist, 
and, once Henry James was disposed of, the question was discussed. 
The novelist who ranked highest in the English estimation was one of 
whom the writer, to his discomfiture, had never heard, namely: Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick. Despite similarity of name, varying by only one let- 
ter, she was an American, and unrelated to the distinguished English 
family of Sidgwicks. Since that time the reviewer has been respect- 
fully aware of the steady, distinguished output of Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
or Mrs. Basil de Selincourt as she is now. 

Franklin Winsloio Kane, a study in cosmopolitan tendencies and national 
traits, A Fountain Sealed, Amabel Ghannice, The Shadow of Life, The 
Confounding of Camelia, The Rescue, Paths of Judgment, have followed 
each other in dignified succession. This year gives us Tante, a wonderful 
piece of characterization and dramatic construction. 

What shall we say but that, attention once called to this work, there 
is no question as to who stands second to Henry James as a novelist of 
our nationality. I do not say in our country, for, like Mr. James, Miss 
Sedgwick has spent most of her life abroad and is now finally established 
in Oxford. She is as perfect a craftsman as Mrs. Edith Wharton with a 
vastly richer vein of true humanity and a keener eye. In the whole range 
of fiction one meets few finer bits of characterization than the figure of 
old Mrs. Talcott in Tante. With her grotesque looks and her merciful 
clean heart and straight-seeing eyes, she is a wonderful creation. Here is 
her first complete appearance in the book : 

"Mrs. Talcott raised herself slowly and turned to them, drawing off 
her gardening gloves. She was a funny-looking old woman, funnier than 
Karen had prepared him for finding her, and uglier. Her large face, 
wallet-shaped and sallow, was scattered over with white moles, or rather 
warts, one of which, on her eyelid, caused it to droop over her eye, and to 
blink sometimes suddenly. She had a short, indefinite nose and long, 
large lips firmly folded. With its up-drawn hair and impassivity her face 
recalled that of a Chinese image; but more than anything else, she gave 
Gregory the impression vaguely and incongruously tragic, of an old ship- 



